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ii history of Marathi stage is more illuminating and enlightening than that of any 
other language in India. The beginning of theatre activity in this country is rightly 
credited to Bengal. It rocked the cradle and nursed and fed the baby. Bengal is still on the 
forefront. But it would be difficult not to be inspired by the almost matchless efforts made 
on the Marathi stage to rejuvenate the theatre and consequently infuse it with a rare 
dynamism. 

Historically, Bengal is rich, as it has watched itself going against the surrender of its 
playhouses to film producers. Bengal has had a continued tradition of trained actors and 
actresses. The introduction of the revolving stage has facilitated the staging of multiple- 
scene plays with less effort and economy. Jn spite of that, however, efforts made by the 
Marathi speaking people to modemize the stage are still unmatched in India. Indeed, if the 
revolving stage helped Bengal keep up a tradition of multiple-scene dramas, it has also 
hampered the writing and staging of one-scene-one-act plays so essential a part of modern 
theatre. Professionally, even now, Bengal is backward in this respect. 

Modern Marathi stage has by general acceptance started in 1843. But one can trace its 
Toots to Tanjavur, a southern State then ruled by the Marathas. There about two centuries 
ago, a Maratha ruler had himself written Marathi plays and had them performed on command. 
But these plays did not permeate much earth and the Marathi speaking region was left high 
and dry. 

The unwritten plays, which launched the Marathi stage on its modern voyage in 1843, 
were not completely new. They were typical of the earlier plays produced in Goa around 
the turn of the last century. Goa, though a part of Maharashtra, has had an isolated exist- 
ence from the rest of the linguistic fraternity because of the Portuguese rule there for the 
past five centuries. Consequently, the British ruled Maharashtra who neither took any 
cognizance of nor grasped the significance of cultural activities there. Thus, 1843 came to 
be accepted as the year of the birth of the Marathi stage and on the basis of that the 
centenary was celebrated in 1943. 

Reportedly, the beginning was an impact of the Kannada stage. As the borders of 
Kamataka and Goa overlap, it is not easy to say whether the inspiration really came from 
Karnataka or Goa or whether Kamataka merely followed the trail blazed by Tanjavur. There 
is no evidence to prove any of these surmises. . 

Though it is not on record whether a stage existed in the pre-British period, still there are 
references in the writings of Vaishnava poets to a literature, dating back to the twelfth 
century, which mentions of plays, actors and theatres. It is difficult to determine, however 
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with any certainty, when that tradition died out. 

The mythological plays that were enacted in the coastal region encompassing Goa and 
the adjacent British territory of Konkan, had striking resemblance to productions in Bengal, 
popularly known as Jatras. Indeed, the drama festival in the Marathi region was also called 
Jatra, Dashavatari Khel was another popular variation of the same name. 

Till as recently as the first decade of the twentieth century, these Jatras used to be 
produced. Even now, on rare festive occasions, the Jatra has its day. The assumption that 
18-43 marked the beginning of the Marathi stage, therefore, cannot be held as incontrovertible. 

Tt was at Sangli, in south Maharashtra, that these unwritten plays were first performed. 
The troupe producing them later toured the whole of Maharashtra, thus blazing a new trail 
for others and stimulating vital interest in theatre activity. A harvest of new theatrical 
companies cropped up and did likewise. 

Written plays, saw the light of day some time around 1870-1875, Some pieces were based 
on Contemporary novels. A new vogue for adaptations from English drama followed. The 
first Shakespearean play produced on the Marathi stage was an adaptation of Comedy of 
Errors. It was titled Bhrantikrit Chamatkar. Two more adaptations from Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and Taming of the Shrew (Tratika) helped the Marathi stage stand on surer foun- 
dation and gave it an enduring quality. 

Prof Vasudeo Balkrishan Kelkar of the Deccan College, Poona, with the help of Ganpatrao 
Joshi and Balwantrao Jog, two of the most talented artists of the stage, produced these 
plays. The two artists, who were associated with a group called Shahunagarvasi, producing 
unwritten plays after the old fashion, had displayed remarkable acting talent. The new 
venture which broadened their scope quite naturally had a wholesome effect on other pro- 
fessional companies and gave the Marathi stage in tum an orderly neat appearance. 

These theatrical groups produced prose plays whereas contemporary Urdu and Gujarati 
stages in Bombay were devoted to musical plays. As for Kannada plays, they were almost 
operas. Balwant Pandurang alias Annasaheb Kirloskar, who was equally at ease with all 
these stages, was impressed by what he saw. He adopted Kalidasa’s Shakuntala in Marathi 
to Suit the new prose-cum-music medium and staged it in 1880. The troupe adept in acting 
did not falter on the musical side too. Bhaurao Kolhatkar, who acted the part of Shakuntala 
had as deep a range and as rich a voice as he had a pretty face and handsome bearing, and 
on top of that an invincible mastery over the language of gestures. Patronized by men, like 
the mighty Lokamanya Tilak and mathematician Keropant Chhatre, the company gained a 
status and a stature all its own. 

Annasaheb Kirloskar, who after Shakuntala wrote two more plays, Saubhadra and 
Rane-r ajya-viyog, died in 1884, But he did not leave a vacuum. He was ably replaced by 
Govind Ballal Deval whose Mrichhakatika and Shapasambhram alongside those of his 
predecessors established a tradition of musical plays in Maharashtra. Inspired by the suc- 
Sess. several new companies producing musical plays sprang up and dotted the line. 

Of course, the prose plays were still very popular and generally exerted a sober and 
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salutary influence on these musical plays. The latter which moved against a backdrop of old 
mosaic and into the dusty technical grooves of Sanskrit drama had to be pulled out of the 
Tuts to make them fall in line with the demands made by the new Shakespearean prose plays. 
The Kirloskar Mandali, keenly aware of this shortcoming of the old drama, announced a 
prize for a new play. From amongst several, it selected and produced Veeratanaya, a play by 
Shripad Krishna Kolhatkar, then a student of the Deccan College. That was a milestone in 
the progress of the musical play. It turned a corner, changed the traditional concept of 
musical drama. Its script closely followed the technique of Western playwriting, its music 
blended the classical with the light classical. Veeratanaya almost revolutionized the musi- 
cal stage in Marathi and later playwriters adhered to the same technique. 

This was at a time when the struggle for independence had gathered its own momentum 
and Maharashtra was not unaffected. It was in the early twentieth century. The movement 
did not leave the stage untouched either. Kesari, the mouthpiece of Maharashtra was 
rambling with the fiery writings of its two editors, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Ganesh 
Agarkar. It stirred the Marathi people as nothing else could. But a difference arose between 
these two giants. 

If Tilak’s credo was political agitation, Agarkar insisted that political agitation at the cost 
of social reform was absolutely unthinkable. Tilak wanted to move slowly. He felt that, 
orthodox as the majority of the people was, it will be difficult to force social reforms down its 
throat. The difference finally created a cleavage and Agarkar, in order to propagate his own 
ideas, launched his own paper, Sudharak. This in effect divided the entire leadership of 
Maharashtra into two camps. 

Justice Mahadeo Govind Ranade was, like Agarkar, a protagonist of social reform. In 
politics, he advised an approach of compromise and conciliation. Naturally after Agarkar’s 
premature death, the mantle fell on Justice Ranade and he was the most responsible in 
moulding the opinion of Agarkar’s followers. His disciple, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, upheld 
the principle of politics by compromise and reform. A gradual change of attitude came 
over the scene and the same pandal that housed the session of the Indian National Congress 
witnessed a social conference held under its canopy. This encouraged social reforms to 
serve itself for political agitation. 

Gokhale’s followers came to be known as ‘moderates’ and Tilak’s as ‘radicals’, because 
they laid too pronounced a stress on politics and politics only. All this ideological conflicts 
were inevitably reflected in the mental make up of the Marathi stage. Consequently, the 
prose stage with distinct imprint of the radical thought became ‘the radical stage’ and the 
musical stage ‘the moderate stage’. . 

A name that stands markedly above others in this context is that of Krishnaji Prabhakar 
Khadilkar. He was an Assistant Editor in Tilak’s Kesari and had a caustic pen- Writing for 
the Maharashtra Natak Mandali, a theatrical company established at Poona in 1905 bya 
group of educated men from Mahad Taluka in Konkan, his plays created quite a furore in 
Maharashtra. 
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He wove a fiery allegory around the insolent speech that Lord Curzon made before the 
Delhi Darbar unleashing forces of British tyranny on the Indian people. The play was 
named Keechakvadh and was based on a mythological story. It clicked and clicked so 
perfectly that a wave of anger swept Maharashtra with the result that the play was pro- 
scribed. 

A plot to partition Bengal was being hatched by Lord Curzon about the same time. 
Maharashtra rose as one man against this partition and started an agitation, thus identify- 
ing itself with the resistance in Bengal. The movement saw a spate of new plays on this 
subject. One by one they were proscribed by the Government. The number of books that 
were thus sealed off from public memory was about eighty and there titles are hardly known 
to anybody today. 

A play had to be certified by the Police Commissioner before it could be produced. This 
was how the Tamasha, an indigenous form of folk-dance-cum-drama, mostly produced in 
the rural areas and exempt from pre-censorship, came to be availed of as a medium to 
convey what was forbidden on the conventional urban stage. Informed with subtle political 
propaganda, it created a thirst for freedom in the hearts of rural folks. 

On the one hand, the Government regarded the Tamasha as too petty and cheap, an 
institution of entertainment catering to the tastes of ignorant masses. Indeed, for lack of 
enough awareness of even the existence of such an institution, the Government compla- 
cently refused to watch its activities—activities which roused the masses. On the other 
hand, the educated classes, who hardly ever looked beyond their cities were equally una- 
ware of it. The work went on, however, unostentatiously and silently. 

But the stage was under strict vigilance. And the playwrights had to most skilfully resort 
to all manner of subterfuge to thwart censorship and rouse the masses. They had, however, 
to suffer an inherent drawback in that they had to work from behind a screen of historical 
and mythological themes and could not go beyond that. 

Though censorship was first introduced in Bengal to nip agitation in the bud, protest 
plays there soon became ash-heaps on dying embers—either because of the death of its 
old vanguard or because its living votaries were silenced into resignation. The new drama- 
tists simply had not the insight. While culturally there is much in common between Bengal 
and Maharashtra, the Bengali and the Marathi stage had never really come closer to feel an 
affinity for each other. If the plays that were produced in Maharashtra were agitational, they 
were so in spontaneous response to their environment because political leaders came in 
contact with the stage. There was no imitation of the Bengali stage. Hence, even when the 
tradition of the agitational play petered out in Bengal, the Marathi stage remained un- 
touched by the rot. 

The prose and the musical, as two distinct branches of the Marathi stage, still persisted. 
Five distinguished professors from the F ergusson College, Poona, guided the destinies of 
Maharashtra Natak Mandali by directing for the troupe; Khadilkar’s plays no less remark- 
ably than Prof V.B. Kelkar, who had earlier given the prose plays a character all its own by 
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introducing Shakespeare to the Marathi audiences. 

The association of academicians gave the Marathi stage a literary quality and never 
allowed it to deteriorate and wallow in cheap commercialism. On the contrary, because of 
the deep interest taken in it from its inception by political leaders, social reformers and 
academicians alike, it was always infused with a missionary spirit, with idealism. It thus 
flourished not only as an art form but also as a vehicle of public education. 

Corresponding to the increase in number of companies producing prose and musical 
plays, more and more plays with literary distinction came to be written. Structurally, how- 
ever, the technique of play-writing did not change even after the first decade of the twenti- 
eth century. Prose plays bore the mark of Shakespeare. Translations or adaptations were no 
longer in vogue. But the original plays that were written carried the imprint of Shakespeare’s 
multi-scene techniques. Two thousand years ago, Bhasa, alongside one-act plays had 
written multiple-act plays too. Sanskrit dramatists like Kalidasa and his contemporaries did 
not deviate from this path. But this truly Indian tradition snapped. 

At the Universities, only Shakespeare was studied, and if Moliere was known, he was 
known to a few of those who read him in English translations. But Moliere was still not 
produced. Besides these two, our university graduates were ignorant of any other Euro- 
pean dramatist. In Shakespeare’s England, Ibsen dominated. Outside England, the tech- 
nique of Ibsen invaded the whole of Europe and reigned supreme. But let alone Maharashtra, 
in the whole of India, wherever a semblance of an organized state existed, there was almost 
complete ignorance of an entity called Ibsen. This ignorance inevitably arrested the devel- 
opment of our stage. 

The musical stage was still chary of plays with political content. And in spite of the 
dominant appeal of music, the prose stage by its sheer aggressiveness overshadowed the 
musical stage. The latter could boast of such gifted and eminent singers as Bal Gandharva, 
Keshavrao Bhosle and Sawai Gandharva. What is more, they were fine actors too. But their 
dazzling personalities did not prevent the masses from being drawn to the prose stage. A 
deep political consciousness had penetrated the common man’s mind. And what with tears 
shed for social reform, the cry just went over the head of not only the masses but of the 
highbrow society too. 

Between 1915 and 1920, when the region was humming with this kind of activity, the 
stage took rapid strides in decor, settings, make-up and many other things. There was no 
dearth of acting talents and singers. But still technically the Marathi stage lagged behind. 

In the meanwhile, Mahatma Gandhi had come on to the political scene and was already, 
around the twenties, dominating the field. Protagonists of social reform like Swan 
Shradhanand now came on the Congress platform. Influenced by Gandhiji, the social con- 
ference too merged its identity with the Congress and both aired their views from a single 
platform. This had a profound impact on Maharashtra. Followers of Lokmanya Tilak in 
Maharashtra and Vidarbha started preaching Gandhiji’s philosophy. These were the guts 
leaders who had been patronizing and guiding the stage in Maharashtra. Their new Philoso- 
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phy naturally ended once for all the ideological conflict between the prose and the musical 
stage with the result that the musical stage too started producing plays with a political 
purpose. 

This in turn effected a change in stage technique. To be sure, the Ibsen-technique was 
still not known. But the very spirit of drama was undergoing a metamorphosis. Gifted prose 
actors now appeared on stage alongside the singing ones. Consequently, the prose part of 
a musical play gained more significance and the number of songs gradually dwindled. 

Turungachya Darat (In the Threshold of Prison), a one-act-one-scene play gave the 
lead. It was produced on Ist February 1923. The play had a three hour performance as 
against the drag of five to six hours in earlier productions. Again the number of songs were 
kept to a minimum of only eleven, whereas earlier musical plays had on an average forty 
songs. All this, coupled with its thematic boldness, which dealt with the removal of 
untouchability, combined to make the play an immense success. It was awarded a gold 
medal by the Congress. 

Around this time ora little earlier, the Lalit-Kaladarsha Dramatic Company made the first 
successful attempt to change the look of the stage itself. Discarding curtains, which rolled 
up and down, wings etc., it set up ‘box scenes’ after the modern style of architecture. The 
drawing room was furnished fully like any other drawing room, instead of placing just enough 
chairs and sofas for the persons on the stage. They produced Satteche Gulam (Slaves by 
Right), which was meant to convey Gandhiji’s message. It was a great success as the subject 
gave no offence even to the orthodox as, for instance, the topic of removal of untouchability 
might have done. The popularity of the play persists to the day. It had 10 songs which were 
shared between the hero and heroine. This was half way to the Ibsen-technique. That 
probably made it acceptable. Even then the common play-goer enjoyed the play. Other 
theatrical companies, however, still had their inhibitions and they did not imitate it. 

Now the tide was turning. With the musical stage producing political plays, the prose 
Stage gradually gave over, receding into the background. Many of the latter’s distinguished 
actors had left for the musical stage and its influence was on the wane, to the extent that 
soon the prose stage became almost extinct. Yet another drawback was keenly felt. Men still 
played women’s roles. This put a curb on the playwright. He had to conceive women 
characters who could be adequately interpreted by men. 

Conservative Maharashtra deeply resented attempts to introduce women on the stage. 
It made the position doubly worse. None dared introduce them and women too would not 
come forward to act on the stage. The picture was so vastly different in Bengal, which had 
women playing female roles. This made it richer from the point of view of art. It was not until 
1932 that the Marathi stage had its first actress. Hirabai Barodekar, one of the top notchers 
in vocal music today, formed her own dramatic company that year and herself appeared on 
the stage along with her two sisters. But their shortcomings was that though they were 
accomplished singers, they fell short in acting. Besides, they could not secure really good 
male actors either. As a result, the company had to close down within a couple of years. 
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Another landmark that stands out in memory is the dramatic group called Natya 
Manvantar. Just as Maharashtra Natak Mandali was earlier formed by some enthusiastic 
young men, the Natya Manvantar had amongst its founders university graduates. The 
troupe was established in 1933. Abandoning their earlier plan to offer Ibsen’s Doll s House 
as their maiden production, they opened with a loose adaptation of Gauntlet by Bjomson, 
Ibsen’s Norwegian rival. The play was called Andhalyachishala. It was conceived and 
executed with modern technique. It was not musical in the old sense of the term and con- 
tained only three songs, each one appropriate to the occasion. Skilfully interwoven in the 
whole fabric was some background music. The play contained only two female roles and 
they were played by women. Thus, this may be noted as the first successful organized 
attempt to assign female roles to females only. One of these was Shrimati Jyotsna Bhole, 
who has since made a mark as one of the outstanding actresses of the Marathi stage. 

Unfortunately, the company had a very short span of life—only one and half years. 
Were it not for the administrative sloppiness of the organizers, the group might well have 
continued long. For certainly, the audiences were receptive to it and the attempt at moder- 
nity had left an indelible impression on their minds. It was at a time when the cinema was 
making its subversive incursions into the stage. It had started ‘talking’ and was basking in 
the glitter of its own money. To make more and more money, the film distributors had to 
capture all available theatres. They did not even leave the districts and talukas alone. As a 
result, Marathi theatre became a refugee. One by one about 40 theatrical companies in 
Maharashtra closed down. 

In Bombay itself, only in the labour area was a hall suited for dramatic production which 
had escaped this onslaught. It presented plays written by amateur writers and a hodge- 
podge of unprofessional actors—both coming from the working class. Of the other ten 
theatres formerly available for the stage, only one came to be possessed by a certain 
Gujarati dramatic company and that one was obviously outside the purview of the Marathi 
stage. Thus the Marathi stage in 1935-36 was forced into a situation where the extinction of 
its tradition appeared imminent. 

Simultaneously, the Government was tightening its grip on theatre, not to be caught 
nap ing again after what it had experienced during the mass struggle of 1930, The Marathi 
stage was from the beginning rooted in an ideological environment. Now at the end of its 
tether, it found these curbs choking it out of its breath. 

About this time, a new company sprang up with a novelty uj 
ducing farcical comedies, entrusting all the roles of elders to teenaged children. These 
comedies escaped the clutches of censorship by dint of the humour they paraded. Marathi 
audiences, who were starved of real dramatic stuff by the closing down of old established 
companies, were seized of these farcical plays and patronized them. In place of profound 
plays, which had already disappeared from the stage, a new tradition of humorous plays 
was transplanted and a morbid craze for apish and laughter-packed farce held sway. Capac- 
ity to create laughter was identified with acting ability and in its tum represented the 
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liveliness of the play. This misconception grew and grew until humorous plays came to rule 
the roost. 

In 1941, two new companies entered the scene. One was Natya Niketan and the other 
was Little Theatre. Both were equipped with technique to present really modern plays. 
They supplemented the need for suitable theatres by using cinema theatres between 9 and 
12 in the mornings. The Little Theatre very soon found itself on financial rocks and closed 
down within six months of its birth. The other, Natya Niketan, however, has still been 
fighting it out with its back to the wall. For want of theatre space, it has to move about in the 
entire Marathi region, though its roots are in Bombay. Even in these remote places, it has to 
depend on cinema theatres, which means a heavy drain on money, and consequently, it has 
to limit its shows to four or five performances at the most at one place. However, this is the 
last of the dramatic companies in Marathi which, fired by missionary spirit, has stood its 
ground unflinchingly. 

Efforts to popularize the Ibsen-technique had not made much headway during these 
several years. After 1923, when it was first experimented with, a few one-act-one-scene 
plays did appear on the stage. But the productions had to be kept geared to a five hour 
performance. Natya Niketan was the first troupe to change this and bring the time-limit to a 
tolerable three hours. The owner of this company, Mr Motiram Rangnekar himself wrote, 
directed and produced the plays. He also had a meticulous sense of the setting. Thus, with 
one man handling practically everything concerning the production of a play, the objective 
came within easier reach. 

Heartened by the success of these plays, later playwrights wrote similar one-act-one- 
scene plays. They did not, however, last long for lack of enough dramatic companies to 
produce them. A few amateurs got together, had somebody to write a play for them and 
managed three or four performances only to wind up their affairs before anybody even 
heard about them. That almost struck a death-blow at the tradition of multiple-scene dramas. 

Natya Niketan assigned female roles to women only. It did not compromise on this. The 
success was not without its reward as more and more actors, even amateurs, emulated it and 
secured the services of women for female roles. Today, a few vestiges of the old tradition of 
men acting for women remain. Veteran actors do sometimes appear on the stage in women’s 
roles but they are few and far between and are only patronized to express gratitude for old 
services rendered to the stage. 

1943 officially marked the centenary of the Marathi stage and the event was celebrated 
with due fanfare. The festival opened in Sangli to an audience of 20 thousand—an audience 
that had flocked from all parts of Maharashtra carrying tremendous enthusiasm with it and 
a genuine love for the stage. Sangli was selected as the first venue, because the beginning 
ofa new journey was supposedly made there. Here in Sangli, old veterans mingled with the 
new to make the occasion a rare festival. Subsequently, all key cities and towns in 
Maharashtra like Bombay, Kolhapur, Amraoti, and Poona and Hyderabad and Gwalior had 
their share of centenary celebrations of the Marathi stage by hosting similar drama festi- 
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vals, Of course, the Bombay festival outshone all others. Different troupes played continu- 
ally for fourteen nights to packed audiences, averaging ten thousand a night. A huge open- 
air theatre was constructed for this occasion and it echoed and re-echoed to a number of 
repeat performances. 

It was an exciting experience. It stirred a new enthusiasm in the hearts of play-goers. The 
drama festival thus came to stay, so much so that since then it has become an eagerly awaited 
annual event, and year after year the drama lovers have wonderfully responded to it. 

In a certain way, however, these festivals worked to the detriment of the Marathi stage. 
For, instead of stimulating interest in new plays with modem technique, they merely revived 
old ones. True, a few new plays did appear, but mostly they were adaptations from English 
and belonged to the old times. The new plays that some amateur dramatic companies 
produced were again adaptations from English. If an original play was produced, it failed to 
clique for lack of enough dramatic element in it. 

Experiments with new plays stood on thin ice. Only a professional theatre with dedicated 
actors working could make such a venture successful. Maharashtra Natya Niketan was 
perhaps the only group which was working things out on a professional basis, but because 
there were not enough theatres to stage plays, financial stability was eluding it. On the 
other hand, play-goers were succumbing to a pervert taste that was nourished on farcical 
comedies presented by college groups and amateur troupes. Just as people devoured any 
cheap and rotten food in the days of rationing, playgoers whetted their appetite on any 
sham play that was presented to them. As a result, the quality of the Marathi stage deterio- 
rated with a simultaneous fall in public taste. 

The Bengali stage had been more wise and calculating. A city like Calcutta had still had 
five theatres reserved for the sole use of dramatic companies. The Bengali theatre had 
therefore both a continued tradition and an unhindered progress. The Bengal Government 
on its part helped this process by lifting the Entertainment Tax on drama performances. 
Bombay State, however, had witnessed since 1923 a gradual stepping up of the tax. During 
the last few years, so many new impediments were put on the way of dramatic productions 
that even non-profit amateur performances suffered. There were taxes at every stage. You 
had to pay a tax for the sale of tickets, for getting a play officially approved and so on. Also, 
there were curbs on the second and subsequent performances. : 

Despite these dampers, the working class alone in Bombay produced plays written by 
and for workers. It has steadily held its ground. The villages, too, organize their own plays 
on certain festive occasions. This has perhaps helped the continuation of a tradition. But 
judging from the fact that the stage neither improved nor progressed, it is a small consola- 
tion. In the meanwhile, the Government of Bombay has come forward with a new plan to 
award prizes to the best productions of amateur non-profit theatrical groups. Last two years 
have witnessed the distribution of these awards. Doubtless this has encouraged amateur, 
non-profit groups a great deal. But as far as new play-writing or improvement.n stagecraft 
is concemed, the plan has still to prove its worth. This is so because it was conceived ina 
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faulty manner. We merely see a revival of old plays, a majority of them leaning to the farcical. 
Again the selection of judges is done in a slipshod manner with the result that prizes mostly 
go to the undeserving. Left to the whims and vagaries of a bureaucracy, which has never 
betrayed any affability for the stage, the plan instead of advancing the interests of the 
stage, has only helped to form a crust of complacent indifference and apathy towards 
professional dramatic companies. 

Maharashtra has always had a feeling of attachment to the stage. That, of course, still 
persists, nay, the attachment is growing strong. But the need to modemize technique of 
play-writing and improve stagecraft is still felt keenly. Some educational institutions have 
sponsored and organized contests for best one-act plays during the last couple of years. But 
they are held once a year. What we need to have today is the establishment of a profes- 
sional stage which, with all the prizes dangled before it, will never really come into being, 
unless new theatres are built all over Maharashtra. Unless and until this lost ground is 
recovered and enough theatres restored for the staging of plays in a real, professional way, 
the Marathi stage will not have gained an enduring quality. 

Even the Tamashas and other forms of folk drama performed on the rural stage have been 
leading precarious existence under State restrictions and Entertainment Tax. These institu- 
tions had earlier played a great part in the awakening of masses. Persistently, determinedly 
they had carried on the mission with a crusading zeal. For the masses, they still represent an 
old tradition, which they are trying to continue by way of entertainment. The highbrow has 
always treated these institutions of folk drama with disdain. But that they had rendered a 
vital and distinct service in moulding a people’s mind in the unwritten history of the stage 
and are doing it even now irrespective of obstacles is an indisputable fact. They certainly 
deserve laurels for that. As I have said, the State Government is equally indifferent to them. 
In fact, the highbrow is trying to throttle them out of existence. It is really a sorrowful state 
of affairs. 

What is true of this folk drama is to an extent equally true of the entire Marathi stage. 
Doggedly it stands against all sorts of attacks on its body. There is no dearth of talent. 
Actors, actresses, technicians and playwrights—they are all there only waiting for a theatre 
to house them in. The professional stage, which is the crying need of present day 
Maharashtra, cannot just come up by magic. 

Howsoever art struts and flaunts with the attendant fanfare of publicity, it needs to have 
a professional basis, a foot-hold to launch on its progress and endure through times. There 
is yet another drawback. It is absolutely necessary to refer to it before I wind up. Marathi 
playwrights are still not aware of the country’s freedom. That the drama as a vehicle of 
political agitation formed an important nucleus in our struggle for independence will cer- 
tainly be noted by future historians. But the new writers have not shown the same aware- 
ness of the changed circumstance—the freedom that we have achieved. 

Technical finesse and advances with all the praise due to them cannot replace the soul of 
a drama. What we need are plays that reflect this soul—the spirit of the times. Are we not 
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overdoing technique a little bit, which is probably why the spirit is lacking? The illness is 
not confined to the Marathi stage only. It is a general malady. Only the new generation of 
writers with a fresh, open mind can cure it. The question is: Are they aware of this freedom? 
The sooner this awareness steps into our being, the nearer will be the most significant 
moment of renaissance of the stage. 


DISCUSSION 


[As the writers of the papers on Gujarati and Marathi Theatres proposed that their 
papers should be discussed together, the Seminar took up these papers jointly.] 


A Delegate: If the revolving stage helped Bengal to develop multi-scene drama, it has 
certainly been deficient in one-act-one-scene plays. I agree with Shri Mama Warerkar that 
the Bengali stage is backward in this respect. 


Amar Mukerjee: We can’t help if you want to establish that one-act-one-scene plays are 
the only expression of progress. We differ from you, and we say that the audience of the 
Bengali professional stage, the cross-section of the society, do not like such plays. Several 
one-act-one-scene plays had been presented on the Bengali professional stage. The Direc- 
tor of this Seminar himself offered a variety of them from time to time in the thirties and the 
forties. They were ideally produced and faultlessly performed by the top-ranking artists of 
Bengal. But none of them proved to be box-office smashers as many of his multi-scene 
Plays were found to be. Similar fate overtook other one-act-one-scene plays written by 
other writers both before and after him. Still one-act-one-scene plays are not rare in Bengal. 
Recently, the Theatre Centre at Calcutta organized a competition of one-act-one-scene 
plays. There were no less than a score of entries. And some of them were found to be 
excellent pieces of compositions. Bohurupee and several other organizations also stage 
such plays. Tagore’s Raktakarabi (Red Oleanders) is an instance. The multi-scene plays 
did not evolve with the introduction of the revolving stage. They are the traditional forms. 
One-act-one-scene plays may be produced on a revolving stage also. It is not that because 
the professional theatres have been equipped with revolving discs, they do not any more 
produce one-act-one-scene plays. The reason why they are not frequently presented is 
that the general body of play-goers do not like them. We don’t believe that every theme may 
be presented through one-scene-one-act forms. Nor do we refuse to use that form. Only we 
do not accept the view that all dramas should be given that form. 

The Delegate: Then, with regard to Shakespearean plays on the Marathi stage, Shri ss 
Warerkar has said they helped to strengthen the Marathi stage. But he does not make clear 
if they were translations or mere adaptation of the stories. In his Paper, he says a play oo 
ten songs and they were shared between the hero and the heroine. We know of no suc! 
Shakespearean play. 

Mama Warerkar: {have clearly stated that Shakespeare appeared on the Marathi stage 
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in adaptations. Bhrantikrit Chamatkar was an adapted form of Comedy of Errors and 
Tratika that of Taming of the Shrew. Hamlet's adaptation appeared under the same title. 
The play that contained ten songs and in which the songs were distributed equally be- 
tween the hero and the heroine was not referred to in context of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Reference to those ten songs were made to indicate the compromise that the musical stage 
made to meet the demand for the prose-style. This was named Satteche Gulam (Slaves by 
Right). It was an original composition written in imitation of Ibsen, neither an adaptation nor 
a translation. 


C.C. Mehta: I find that some of the participants have misunderstood a remark I made in 
regard to the theatre movement in Gujarat. Perhaps I could not clearly express what I 
desired to say. I said that the Parsis were the pioneers. But I did not mean to say that the 
Gujarati stage was founded by the Parsis. They founded the Hindustani and the Urdu stage 
in Gujarat but they borrowed their actors from the Bhavai Gujarati groups. Mr Mistra of 
Bombay relates how he was taken as an actor when he was a mere boy of seven or eight 
years of age to play a girl’s role in a Parsi theatre. 


Sachin Sengupta: Have you not written in your paper that ‘A prolific writer Kaikshan 
Kabraji was shaping the destiny of the Gujarati stage,’ and then again, ‘Naturally the 
Gujarati language was getting richer and colourful’? 


C.C. Mehta: | have also written in my paper, ‘A number of Gujarati companies were 
functioning between 1865-1875. Ranchodbhai was mainly responsible in putting them on 
proper footing.’ 


Sachin Sengupta: Who did the pioneering work? Was it Kabraji or Ranchodbhai? 


C.C. Mehta: The drama movement as a whole was, undoubtedly, pioneered by the Parsis, 
but the Gujarati stage got its footing through the efforts of Ranchodbhai, His activities were 
parallel to the Parsian efforts and from 1865 onwards, his plays Banasure, Nal Damayanti, 
Madalasa, Harish Chandra and Lalita Dukhadarshak were getting good support. 


Sachin Sengupta: Then, what about your remark, ‘Kabraji was shaping the destiny of 
the Gujarati stage?’ 


C.C. Mehta: That is a correct appraisal of his contribution. 


; Sachin Sengupta: The dates you give are so very confusing that I fail to frame a picture 
in my mind of the course the Gujarati drama and theatre followed. 


C. C. Mehta: You can’t avoid the confusion, because you don’t have printed copies of 
Gujarati plays. The number of Gujarati plays may be estimated roughly at about 200 but you 
won't find a single one in print, nor will you get a script if you hunt for one. That is why you 
can’t be sure of dates when plays were actually staged. 


Sachin Sengupta: Why plays were never printed? 
C.C. Mehta: The companies would not print them for more than one reason. 


Mulk Raj Anand: What were the reasons? 
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C.C. Mehta: Firstly, if plays were printed, rival companies would be able to use them if 
not in a straight way surely by crooked methods of plagiarism. Secondly, the plays had to 
undergo several additions and alterations to suit the taste and the mood of the audiences 
which considerably varied from place to place, and thirdly, no script could be claimed by 
any single author as his exclusive work because one wrote the dialogues, another wrote the 
songs, and a third person composed the dances and a fourth one composed the music. 


Ahindra Choudhuri: Who held the copyright? 


C.C. Mehta: The companies secured the copyright by paying a pittance to each of the 
collaborators. 


Sachin Sengupta: Then the companies had the law on their side. 


C.C. Mehta: Yes, a bad law, though. 

Sachin Sengupta: The Sahitya Akademi has directed its attention to the Copyright Act 
which unjustly deprives the authors of their share. But don’t your authors make any effort 
to recover the old scripts? 

Mama Warerkar: We have been doing it all these years. And that is why the Sahitya 
Akademi has taken it up. But the worst part of this sad story is that almost all the companies 
were liquidated into non-existence and the scripts had disappeared. 


Sachin Sengupta: This is tantamount to a national tragedy. 
Mama Warerkar: It occurred when the country was under foreign domination. 


Ahindra Choudhuri: True, the foreign rulers were not sympathetic to our dramatic ven- 
tures, But foreign rule prevailed all over India. Not everywhere do we find the same tragic 
event. You can have printed copies of earlier plays in almost all the places where plays did 
exist. Playwrights there were not forced to surrender their rights of printing plays and 
getting them published. 

Sachin Sengupta: It shows that the companies were financed by capitalists who were 
too strong for the poor playwrights and the latter had no place nor any voice in the running 
of theatres. 


C.C. Mehta: Have you any place or voice in running the theatre of your place? 
Sachin Sengupta: You mean the playwrights? 
C.C. Mehta: Exactly. 


Sachin Sengupta: Professional Theatre in 
artists themselves. When they started it, they avoi ‘ t ; 
capitalists. The National Theatre, the first of the professional theatres in Bengal, bor 
tirely organized by the artists. The present Star Theatre was built and conducted “ yl : 
a group of artists to which the father of the Bengali stage, Girish Chandra Ghose, oe 
rupees ten thousand, the full amount of a bonus he drew from a theatre run by a capita ist. 
Shri Amrit Lal Bose, an actor and a playwright, devoted all his energy and talent to its 


Bengal was brought into existence by the 
‘ded, on principle, the infusion of the 
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growth. He was assisted by a band of talented artists of both sexes headed by Ardhendu 
Shekhar Mustafi, Amritlal Mitra, Shrimati Binodini and a host of others. But the capitalists 
did surely come in at a latter stage of the development of the Bengali Theatre. They were 
mostly zamindars, quite a different class from the profiteers. The zamindars had respect for 
the tradition as well as respect for the writers and the artists, They did not come with any 
profit-motive but with a zeal for the patronage of the dramatic art. They did not disturb the 
earlier arrangements. They left almost everything to the artists and the playwrights whom 
they used to engage on salary basis plus bonuses and benefit nights. This arrangement 
continued till freedom was attained. That is why professional theatres in Bengal although 
worked with an eye on the box office could not altogether refuse to submit to the demands 
of playwrights and the artists for experiments. Personally I myself did never found any 
difficulty to make experiments on the professional stage since 1927 till 1947. 


Mama Warerkar: And since then? 


Sachin Sengupta: Since then there has been a change. Firstly, profit-motive has found 
acceptance; secondly, film magnates have stepped in; thirdly, stage-artists are gradually 
being replaced by film-stars; and fourthly, progressive playwrights are holding back be- 
lieving the professional stage to be retrogressive. 


C.C. Mehta: That is not a bright picture. 
Sachin Sengupta: | confess, it is not. 
A Delegate: Are we discussing the Bengali drama and theatre? 


Sachin Sengupta: No, we are discussing Marathi and Gujarati theatres with a view to 
finding the present position of the Indian Theatre. The trend of our discussion carried us to 
the Bengali drama and theatre because, firstly, Shri Mama Warerkar has, in his paper, repeat- 
edly referred to the Bengali stage, and secondly, there is affinity between the dramatic and 
literary arts of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Bengal. But we must see that our present discus- 
sion does not, predominantly, become a discussion on the Bengali stage. 


C.C. Mehta: Allow me to pick up the thread of Gujarati Theatre which we found torn due 
to the disappearance ofall old scripts. Another blow was the Dramatic Performances Act of 
1876 and excuse me if I once again refer to Bengal where it was promulgated and was 
extended to the rest of India. The Act gave the Executive the power to prevent the perform- 
ance of any play thought undesirable by it. It had no provision for pre-censorship. The 
police at first played generous and proposed to the theatre people that it would be quite 
nice if the latter would seek their advice if the stipulated play would offend the Act or not by 
submitting the script to them. To avoid any risk the theatre people agreed to it. Soon the 
practice came to be a convention and the police showed their nailed fist which they had so 
long kept hidden under velvet gloves. They started scratching this story, mangling that, 
and even killing plays by proscribing them. Authors having a sense of self-respect held 
back from writing plays for the stage. They switched over to other forms of literature. 
Another break in the thread of the Gujarati theatre was caused by the Entertainment Tax. 


Mama Warerkar: There is yet another tax, the tax for selling tickets. 
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C.C. Mehta: Yes, that is also there. You have got to deposit a certain amount of money 
with the collector to get a license for a show. These entertainment taxes and sales-taxes nip 
in the bud the amateur enterprises which are really experiments in play making. Professional 
theatres work with a profit-motive but the amateurs do not. They cannot collect the deposit- 
money. Consequently, they cannot make experiments. The free growth of drama gets arrested. 


A Delegate: Any other point? 


CC. Mehta: There is a movement for building open-air theatres. They have built one in 
Bombay, one in Surat, one in Baroda and one in Ahmedabad. You get all air but no theatre, 
not even a stage in those places. You have to squat on the ground and tolerate all that the 
officials pass for plays. These eyewashes also hamper the growth of legitimate theatre. If 
you like open-air theatres, have the right kind of it. 


Mulk Raj Anand: There are certain forms of drama which may be effectively produced 
only in open-air theatres as there are forms which cannot be produced outside what we call 
an intimate theatre. We need both. The Government, as we may infer from their present 
activities in this field, are more interested in awakening the people’s consciousness. They 
want the masses to assemble at the theatres. That is why they are building open-air thea- 
tres. If the people themselves build the theatre, it is the duty of the Government to give them 
loans at a low rate of interest. But if the Government do really want to do something, they 
have to see that the maximum number of people may be benefited by it. Right kind of open- 
air theatres are certainly welcome. But it must be noted that an open-air theatre is not merely 
an open space kept reserved for a theatrical show. It must have theatrical properties and 
equipment, and amenities for the audiences must also be looked into. Next, I come to the 
Entertainment Tax. The demand for 35% of the sale as Entertainment Tax is certainly too 
high. And besides, there are other taxes too. But if you run a theatre for profit, why ask for 
an exemption? Shri C.C. Mehta has told us that Swadeshi Natak Samaj alone had paid five 
lakhs of rupees as Entertainment Tax. They must have earned to pay it. If you runa theatre 
as a cultural activity pure and simple, you may seek for exemption of the tax. But if you run 
it on a profit motive why should you demand a special concession? 


Romesh Chander: Because we find that certain industries get protection. 
Mayadhar Mansinha: May I know of one such industry? 
Romesh Chander: For a long period the textile industry stood protected. 


Mayadhar Mansinha: The Swadeshi Natak Samaj as Shri C.C. Mehta told us was able to 
pay rupees five lakhs as Entertainment Tax and yet it was able to pull on. It needed no 
protection. There might be other theatres that may prosper without protection. Therefore, 
you cannot demand total exemption. You may say thirty five per cent 1s too sami 
imposition, and it is a heavy burden that suffocates the theatre. I am one of those w 2 
produce plays, and I am equally interested in the welfare of the theatre. I feel that we canno! 
afford to pay more than 6% per cent of our salés as taxes. I do not beg for any mane 
And with regard to the censorship, I have no doubt that it has been an romain : 
harassment. But we must not put all the blame on the police. There are a number of people 
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amongst us who want the censorship to continue. It is these busy-bodies who have come 
to believe that they are the custodians of social purity. They not only declare that there 
must be some kind of restriction on the artists who enjoy too much freedom to be safe for 
the society, but also carry the authorities books and papers and explain to them why action 
should be taken against the writers. As a matter of fact, one of our poets, a poet of the first 
order, an epoch making poet, was prosecuted at the instigation of such a person. They offer 
themselves to work as watchdogs. They mark the lines and words and produce them to the 
police to prove how the freedom of speech and freedom of thought assured by our 
Constitution have been causing harm. 


E. Alkazi: What sort of people are they? 
Mayadhar Mansinha: Communists mainly in my province. 


Mama Warerkar: They are not only vociferous sort of people but have also proved to be 
effective. 


Mayadhar Mansinha: When this Act was promulgated it was used as a weapon against 
the freedom movement, now it is used for a different end. Persons favoured by the Govern- 
ment are found to be utilizing this Act through the Government agency to serve their own 
personal interests. 


Romesh Chander: Do you support or oppose the Act is exactly what we want to know. 


Mayadhar Mansinha: Of course, I do not support it, 1 am pointing out how vicious 
persons amongst us manage to make a capital out of it, and how because of their support 
censorship has come to stay. We must know of the forces working against us. We must 
organize ourselves to get them removed. 


Adi Marzban: Talking about censorship, I will tell you an amusing story. I was producing 
a play adapted from Somerset Maugham’s novel Sacred Flame. It was to be played in 
English. We had a mixed cast of Europeans and Indians. There was a little action where the 
mother goes at the back of the wheel chair and kisses the son on the brow—an extremely 
affectionate and chaste motherly kiss. I myself went to the police officer for a license. The 
police officer, an extremely friendly person, objected to the kissing. I could not imagine that 
it would be objected to. He pulled out a book of codes, tumed over its pages and showed 
me in print that no kissing should be shown on the stage. “But Sir,” said I, “this is a mother’s 
kiss on the brow of her son.” “That is un-Indian,” he explained. “I beg your pardon sit,” 
pleaded I, “Somerset Maugham is not an Indian, nor has he painted an Indian life.” “But the 
oles of the mother and the son will be played by Indians,” he said in support of his 
objection. “No Sir,” I informed him, “both the artists happen to be European.” “The audi- 
ence?” He asked and paused. He smashed me. I had really no reply to give. He suddenly felt 
sympathetic towards me, “Sorry, I can’t help you unless you cut this out, Government 
orders must be obeyed!” 


A Delegate: Do you want that there should be no pre-censorship? 
K. Narain Kale: We want that there should be no censorship, particularly any pre-censorship. 
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The Delegate: Suppose, | write a play in Gujarati in Bombay and show that the Marathis 
are a bad sort of people and manage to play it, and in consequence, riot breaks out all over 
the city, what would you say about that? If it had been pre-censored, there would have 
occurred no riot. 


K. Narain Kale: | do not know of any instance where riots have broken out with the fall 
of the curtain on a play anywhere in this land. Why should we write such a play? We are not 
enemies of the people. 


The Delegate: But there may be one such writer and producer to do enough mischief. 


C.C, Mehta: | will give you another instance to show the wisdom of the guardians of law 
and order. Uday Shankar was to dance in Surat, when the necessary license had to be 
obtained. The Police Inspector said in Hindi, “Let him come and dance before me so that 
J may find if there is anything objectionable.” It is needless for me to remind you that Uday 
Shankar is one of the seven eminent Indian artists to be nominated by the Government of 
India on the General Council of the Sangeet Natak Akademi which holds this Seminar. 
Sachin Babu may take it from me that he and his colleagues in the Akademi are not above 
suspicion. And I believe that even Sachin Babu had to appear before the police to secure 
licenses for his plays. 


Sachin Sengupta: Fortunately, I had never had any occasion to do so. The theatre own- 
ers do it on my behalf. I should also tell you that excepting one, none of my plays number- 
ing about thirty was found objectionable by the police either in the British regime or in the 
present regime. The one which was banned was declared to be an attempt to propagate 
communism when there was no Communist Party in India. And you will be amused to know 
that the play was an adaptation from a romantic novel of Marie Corelli named the Temporal 
Power. The police in the British days did not know what communism was. Of course, | do 
Not say that the present police-heads or the most of the present politicians have any clear 
idea of it. Progressive young writers are invariably marked red. Even old playwrights like 
Shri Mama Warerkar and myself, who stand by these young writers, who will, we believe, 
build the future drama and theatre, are taken to be enemies by a certain section of the 
politicians, although the Government of India have honoured us by nominating us on the 
Councils of Akademies. We can’t help it. There will always be some foolish persons in the 
administration. We are citizens of a democratic country. We may always expose their fool- 
ishness as we have been doing now. 

A Delegate: Do you support or oppose censorship? 

Sachin Sengupta: I do not like it. I have, on several occasions, spoken against it ea 
the public. But I have never opposed it by refusing to place my script before the a fe 
thinking that the owners of theatres will do it even if I were unwilling. They do it to avoi the 
tisk of losing money they invest in a play. I plead guilty of acquiescence. 

C.C. Mehta: | do not want to pursue this topic any further. And now I beg to remove a 


slight misunderstanding about my remark on open-air theatres. I did not ai 
theatres in general. What I objected to was the theatres that are being built in lieu of w 
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open-air theatres really are. These are no theatres at all. We have one such here at Talkatora. 
Our friend, Shri Alkazi, I am told, is partly responsible for that pride of New Delhi. 


E. Alkazi: But 1 know | am not. It was planned by Shri Sondhi, I believe. 1 only suggested 
the back-wall without which the whole so-called theatre would have been an airy void. 


C.C. Mehta: We must not have this kind of cattle pens as substitutes for open-air theatres. 


J.C. Mathur: Let us come to the plays themselves. We find that the humorous and the 
farcical plays in your language and in most of the Indian languages are liked by the people. 
They are very popular. 


Mama Warerkar: But they incline towards vulgarity although many do stand just on the 
border line. 


J.C. Mathur: You have a tradition of humorous plays in Marathi and Gujarati. 


C.C. Mehta: In Gujarati, the credit goes to the Parsis mainly. As for the Marathi plays, a 
new tradition is being built up. 


K. Narain Kale: There is one who has written humorous plays of high literary quality. 
Contemporary playwrights read Moliere and other such writers of the West. They develop 
a style and a vision which has taken a humorous vein for expression. Their attempts have 
been really good. They may be accepted as literary contributions. But we had a tradition 
and a heritage, though not exactly of the same kind I have just referred to, but of farcical 
qualities. They were, of course, slightly vulgar in the initial stage but gradually they got rid 
of it and from the farcical they came to be satirical and humorous. Shri Mama Warerkar has 
written a few genuine humorous plays. A skit by him written on the Entertainment Tax has 
been really a rollicking comedy. 


; Sachin Sengupta: The present trend of the Marathi and the Gujarati stage will be of more 
interest to us than any more discussions on censorships and taxes which are prevalent 
everywhere in India. 


B. Kankalingeswara Rao: Not in the States of Tamil Nadu and Andhra. We are to pay no 
Entertainment Tax. And there was no censorship till a week ago. It has been introduced this 
week. Our states should be congratulated. 


Sachin Sengupta: For the introduction of censorship? 
B. Kankalingeswara Rao: No, no, for the exemption from paying the Entertainment Tax. 


Sachin Sengupta; Well, we artists are fair minded and generous in our hearts. Let us 
congratulate Banda Kankalingeswara’s State for the exemption from the Entertainment Tax 
and eon them for the introduction of censorship from which the writers were free even 
a week ago. 


C.C. Mehta: My reply to Sachin Babu’s question is that the modern trend in Gujarati 
theatre is more towards entertainments than serious plays. The reason is that the people 
want entertainment, want relaxation. They want to go to a place where they may forget for 
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alittle while their daily worries. A farcical or humorous play has today, as a rule, a better run 
than a serious play. Light comedies, musical comedies, mostly social satires, are now in 
vogue in Gujarat. I admit that any attempt to create serious drama is seldom seen in Gujarat 
today. People want entertainment and not much of problems and sad tales. That is why we 
have so many adaptations like The Mice and Man. 

Dina Pathak: There have been adaptations not only from English plays but from Bengali 
plays and novels also. So we cannot say that no attempt is made to present serious drama. 
Only it is not developed. 

K. Narain Kale: Marathi plays have always been written on social and political prob- 
lems. But non-existence of theatres denies to the new playwrights field for experiments 
without which drama cannot grow. 

Mama Warerkar: There were 50 theatrical companies in Maharashtra. Every district had 
a theatre. All of them have been captured by the gluttons of the cinema-business. There is 
now left only one theatrical company in the whole of Maharashtra. 

Charles Fabri: Does it not indicate that perhaps there is something wrong? People want 
only entertainment and the educated class wants experimental plays. 

Mama Warerkar: And they cannot make experiments for they have neither money to 
spend nor theatres to put on shows. 


Charles Fabri: Perhaps another kind of experiment is needed. 
Mama Warerkar: Who is going to give them a theatre? 


Charles Fabri: Are we sure that we make no mistake when we say, because we cannot 
make experiments that the audiences are patronising the cinema and therefore theatrical 
companies are steadily decreasing? 


Mama Warerkar: Did 1 not say that all the houses occupied by dramatic companies were 
captured by the capitalists of the film industry? 


Charles Fabri: Why does the theatre audience go there? 

Mama Warerkar: For the attraction of entertainment. 

Charles Fabri: But the theatres have also been providing entertainment. 
Mama Warerkar: Entertainments catered by the films are cheaper. 
Charles Fabri: In kind or in price? 

Mama Warerkar: In both of them. 


Charles Fabri: One may not agree with you 
quality but none will challenge your other assess 
are certainly much cheaper than that ofa theatre. 
the admission prices for a theatre and continue to 
doing and watch if the play-goers tum into film-fans? 


to accept that all the films are of cheaper 
ment. The prices of admission to a cinema 
Why not make an experiment by reducing 
provide entertainment as you have been 
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Mama Warerkar: But how can you reduce the admission prices when you have to pay 
the hall-owner a cut-throat rent? I have told you that the only remnant of the professional 
companies has no theatre of its own. Nor the Prithvi Theatre owns a theatre hall. Unless 
you give us good theatres, we cannot give you good plays. 


Surjit Singh: But can’t we manage to give good shows in improvised theatres? 


Dina Pathak: Impossible! We have been doing that all these years, and the result has 
been a deterioration of plays and performances. Perhaps you are aware that our company 
tours all over Gujarat and parts of Maharashtra. We perform serious plays too, We feel how 
miserably equipped we are to give a really good performance. We feel how could we draw 
more audiences if we had a theatre of our own by giving shows. We have talent enough to 
give. | totally agree with our veteran leaders, Shri Mama Warerkar and Shri C.C. Mehta, and 
join my feeble voice with theirs to declare that you will never get good plays and real 
dramas unless you give the artists good theatres. And I feel inclined to add that we want a 
chain of theatres all over the country. It will help not only the development of the drama 
and the dramatic arts but also the development of the society and its entire people. 


